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TO THANK GOD FOR — 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE TO OUR 
COMMUNION. 
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COMMUNITIES, 


TO PRAY FOR — 


O THE DEEPENING OF 
THEIR SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


O AN INCREASE IN 
VOCATIONS. 
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-EASTERTIDE 
QUEEN > 
OF SEASONS 


By MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


+ 


T IS a strange and disquieting circumstance to reflect how 

relatively insignificant Eastertide as a whole has become in 
the corporate religious life of many of us western Christians. 

— I say “relatively”’ insignificant — aware, of course, that 
bs ee Easter Day itself is still our great day of days. But the sea- 

son has lost so much of its pristine splendor and effectiveness. 
"or many churchmen it lacks the tense excitement of Advent, the abounding 
ay of Christmastide, the serious devotion of Lent. Is it not extraordinary, for 
‘xample, that in the Prayer Book “Tables of Precedence’’ three of the six 
sundays of the great fifty days do not carry the same privileged rank — 
.aving precedence over any other Holy Day — such as the Sundays of Advent, 
“re-Lent, and Lent enjoy? Why should Sexagesima be a more important 
sunday than the Third Sunday after Easter? 

- Let me put the question another way. Why do so many clergy and laity 
jake vacations from their congregations after Easter Day? Why do we have 
vetter church attendance on the Sundays of Lent than we have on the Sundays 
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after Easter? Of course, one can say 
that the finer weather of spring tempts 
us to warship God after Easter Day 
more often in the wide outdoors. 
Such an answer would be silly if it 
were not all too often true. Equally 
absurd, but also sadly true, is the 
sense of relaxation after the harder 
discipline of Lent. But of what worth 
is the discipline of Lent if it leaves us 
tired of church worship come Easter- 
tide? 


There is a profounder reason, I 
think, for the ‘‘let-down’”’ that over- 
takes so many of us after Easter. It 
lies in the character of our Easter 
celebration itself. We make our com- 
munions on Easter Day as a kind of 
climax to the emotionally stirring 
preparation of Holy Week, or even 
of the whole period of Lent. Easter 
Day is an end, rather than a begin- 
ning. We view Easter as the finish line 
of a hard race of self-denial, after 
which we can take more leisurely 
walks at will upon the customary 
paths. 


Sometimes I think it is unfortunate 
that Christians have not developed 
the custom of giving presents at Eas- 
ter in a way comparable to Christ- 
mas. We may deplore the commer- 
cialization of greetings and presents 
at Christmas. That is neither here 
nor there. The gifts and all the 
thought and preparation associated 
with them (however hectic in the mad 
rush of buying and selling and wrap- 
ping and mailing) are nonetheless 
the fruit of an unselfish discipline, 
which to sensitive Christians is always 
a response to and imitation of the 
wondrous gift of God Himself in 
Christ. We are happy in the giving 
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because we are making others hap 
Christmas touches our generosity, 

in ways that are not self-regardin 
We give to charities and poor peopl 
who cannot make any material re 
turn, and are glad to do so for th 
joy of giving that Christmas means 
We do not calculate the cost so con 
sciously as we do with other tim 
and occasions of giving. 


The same spirit rarely informs our 
Lenten disciplines of preparation, 
even though the Church now makes a 
better attempt to link our Lenten 
self-denial to worthwhile and needful 
missionary endeavors. The Lenten 
giving somehow seems extracted from 
us, imposed by a kind of law and 
duty, not a generosity of freely of- 
fered response. And the goal of our 
Lenten offering is less visible and 
tangible and personal. Moreover 
there always seems to be a struggle 
in our Lenten self-denial to keep it 
from turning inward on ourselves. By 
this I mean that we are inclined to 
concern ourselves much more with 
what our Lenten sacrifices are doing 
to ourselves than with what they 
are doing to and for others. So the 
climax of Easter communion and 
Easter joy is a kind of reward for 
which we count ourselves deserving, 
provided we have kept a good Lent. 
We do not see so clearly the renewal 
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sof the Church, indeed the renewal of 
call creation, that God makes of our 
sdeath to sin and selfishness. The face 
‘of the poor and needy, the lonely and 
tthe downcast, do not smile so obvious- 
My at us at Easter as they do at 
sChristmas. Alas, there are times 
‘when our Easter finery is ‘‘good 
mews’’ chiefly to the society pages 
sand supplements of the papers. 


A very substantial loss to the 
“spirit of Easter has been with us for 
“many centuries — what we may call 
‘the deprivation of the liturgical 
-mysteries of the Pascha. Though it 
‘is still common in our churches to 
-administer Baptism on Easter Evén, 
‘the fullness of sacramental initiation 
‘js no longer a primary constituent of 
the Easter rites. And though it is still 
-eommon for penitents to make their 
-eonfession and receive absolution be- 
fore their Easter communion, the 
reconciliation of penitents is a pri- 
vate thing without public celebration. 
I suspect that one of the chief rea- 
sons why Easter was so glorious a 
time among the early Christians, 
whose Alleluias cried out unceasing- 
ly for the whole season of fifty days 
to Pentecost, was their vivid exper- 
ience at the Paschal mysteries of the 
renewal and strengthening of - the 
Church both by the incorporation of 
many hard-won, diligently trained, 
fresh recruits and the reconciliation 
and re-incorporation of backsliders. 
The mysteries of the Pascha were 
not so much the conclusion of a battle 
with the hosts of wickedness — it 
was that much, of course — as the 
launching of an offensive with re- 
inforcements from positions of great- 
er strength. 
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The Church of the early centuries 
endured the trial of Lent not to re- 
assure itself that it was still capable 
of discipline, but to impart the spirit 
of discipline and of soberness to out- 
siders whom it had won to its stan- 
dards. The devotional accent of 
Eastertide therefore was centered in 
the greater energy accruing to the 
Church from ‘‘those who are admitted 
into the fellowship of Christ’s Reli- 
gion.’’ So the Gospels of Eastertide 
were the Lord’s assurance of the in- 
dwelling presence of the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter and Paraclete, that it 
might pray and teach and witness 
and fight, equipped with the whole 
armor of God. 


Eastertide was the season of sea- 
sons reminding the Church of its life 
in Christ, life in the ascended, glori- 
fied Christ, whose Spirit is now 
poured out to renew the face of the 
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earth. Indeed, Eastertide was ori- 
ginally called ‘‘Pentecost.’’ And Pen- 
tecost was the fulfillment of the 
promise of the Age to Come. We have 
lost the meaning of Eastertide today 
insofar as we have lost this eschato- 
logical dimension of life in Christ. 
Our struggle and wrestling with the 
principalities and powers in Easter- 
tide is different from the struggle 
with them in Lent, for now we are 
assured ‘‘the victory of life is won, 
the song of triumph has begun.”’ 


Several years ago, at a meeting of 
the Standing Liturgical Commission, 
we were discussing a somewhat tri- 
vial matter about the placement of 
the common Order of the Holy Com- 
munion in the edition of ‘“‘altar ser- 
vice books.’”’ Many clergy had written 
us that it was difficult to keep these 
books open and lying flat, especially 
when they were relatively new, be- 
cause the Communion rite was printed 
first. The happy thought occurred to 
several of us that this minor practical 
problem could be solved in a way 
that might have more important 
teaching value — namely, to return 
to the format of old missals and print 
the common Order between the 
propers of Easter Even and Easter 
Day. It would thus come in the center 
of the book, and therefore make 
the book lie open more easily at 
celebrations. But more than that, it 
would doubtless suggest to minds that 
are any way sensitive to such thing's 
that the transition — the passover, if 
you will — from Easter Even to Eas- 
ter Day was the focus not only of the 
whole Christian Year, but of the very 
meaning of the Church’s sacramental 
mysteries. For myself, I hope the 
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Church will someday make this 
change in the Prayer Book, and per- 
haps with it restore to the liturgy 
some of the lost glories of the ancient 
Paschal celebration with the cere- 
monies of the Paschal vigil. 


Why, for example, should the mid- 
night Eucharist of Christmas be so 
popular with our people, but the 
Paschal vigil (“‘the mother of all 
holy vigils,’’ as St. Augustine called 
it) be almost non-existent in our 
Anglican liturgical tradition? It is 
because we have lost that primary 
fullness of the Paschal mysteries, 
when Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Eucharist altogether in one continuous 
and uninterrupted sequence exhibited 
more vividly that fullness of grace, 
and grace upon grace, — that exodus 
from bondage to freedom, from 
death to life, from the order of sin to 
the new age of the Spirit. So the great 
fifty Pentecostal days of time were 
sign and seal of the eternal Kingdom 
wherein Christ brings us into com- 
munion with Him and with the 
Father in the heavenly places. 
Eastertide imparts to the sacraments - 
of time — Baptism, Confirmation, 
Eucharist, Sunday — their complete-— 
ness of meaning as earnest and fore~ 
taste here and now of the glory that 
shall be revealed. 


Our Easter Epistle has the heart of 
it. Being risen with Christ, we seek 
and set our affections upon things 
which are above. For we are dead 
and our life is hid with Christ in God. 
“When Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear, then shall we also appear 
with him in glory.’”” Hence we raise 
our Sursum corda, 
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By thé Father Master, O.H.C. 


N 1224 St. Francis of Assisi sent Blessed Agnellus from the Chapter of Mats 
to England to found the Friars Minor there, He erected the first Franciscan 
House at Oxford. On one occasion this saint went into the school connected with 
the Monastery, where the great Franciscan Friar, Robert Grossetete was 
lecturing, and heard the students discussing the evidence for the existence of 
God. ‘“‘Alas, brethren,” he exclaimed, ‘‘while the simple are entering Heaven, 
the foolish wisely dispute whether there is a God.” 

This story may aptly be applied to the Monastic Life in the Episcopal 
Church. While many of the Faithful are debating whether Religious Com- 
munities exist, or ought to exist, among us, young men and women are, thanks 
be to God, entering our Convents and Monasteries. 

How can one tell if he or she has a call to the Religious Life? The relevance 
of this question to those who may be wondering if they have such a call, or 
might hear one if they knew what to listen for, is obvious. No less important 
is it to those whose responsibility may include the guidance of some whom 
God is calling to the dedication of themselves under the vows of the Monastic 
State. So the question needs to be answered. 

Yet there is no single simple formula. Since the response to such a vocation 
igs personal self-oblation to God, the call must come in terms of the infinite 
variety of personality. Therefore by way of answer we shall not list a series 
of theoretical principles, but let some young people who are now engaged in 
testing their vocations tell in their own words why they entered the Novitiate 
of a Religious Community. 

“By the time I started as a Freshman... I began to feel a pulling away 
from most worldly interests and a desire to find more time in prayer and 
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searching for closeness with God... . When I returned to college, a rather 
violent reaction set in against the general agnosticism or false piety in the 
cosmopolitan University. . . . Sister “Mary” (a Roman Catholic) was the next 


friend God gave to help me. I talked these things (vocation) over with her, 
and when the time came I believe it was because of her advice that I came 
to the Monastery. I sold my car and possessions, paid my debts, supplied my 
mother with small funds, and set out for the Monastery. The way was cleared 
in an almost miraculous manner.” 
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“In my case God did not make his call to me explicitly clear. In other 
words, I never had a vision or heard voices. I believe my sense of vocation 
grew gradually. The first time that I was conscious of God calling me to the 
Religious Life was when I was reading the Bible and come across these words: 
If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in Heaven; and come and foliow Me. I really felt 
that God was saying these words to me. There was and is that strong desire 
to be about God’s business. It is a desire to seek God. To be in union with God. 
I have come to the Monastery to seek God like the merchant man was seek- 
ing goodly pearls.’’ 


“Tt all began while I was at the University and it all happened in a very 
short time. I became friends with several young men all of whom were en- 
gaged in scientific research or philosophical qustioning. We thought it smart 
and the thing to do to deny the existence of Christ. This lasted for a few 
months and during that time I became aware of the emptiness of it all for 
the group now seemed to be made up of pseudo-intellectuals. I fell away from 
the group and drifted along on my own ideas. .. . Shortly afterwards I went 
to the — Fathers house for a weekend retreat in the hope that I would be able 
to sort many things out. I felt this was the life I really wanted. My spiritual 
director advised me to wait a year. I got a job ina hospital run by the Sisters. 
I watched them very closely during this time. After about nine months I 
begged my director to let me go to the Religious House, 


@ 

“Always before I had loathed Sunday School, and though I sang in the 
choir, I have no memories at all of the services in that parish. . . . About this 
time I read a novel based on the life of St. Francis of Assisi. This was the 
first I had really known anything about the monastic life and it impressed me 
deeply. I can remember romantically thinking that I could serve the Church 
as a monk without having to be ordained and obliged to speak in public! After 
graduation, I was drafted. This was when my religion which had been largely 
a matter of aesthetics and emotion deepened into something more real, and I 
came to the rational conclusion that I wanted to spend my life serving the 
cause of the Church. At the University, I joined the Servants of Christ the 
King. Through the influence of a classmate I went on my first retreat. I can 
remember riding out there (to the Religious House) in a state of great excite- 
ment, expecting that all kinds of lights would go on and I would find the end 
of all the searchings that had begun when I first read the book about St. 
Francis. But of course nothirig like that happened ! .. . When I came to the 
Monastery each year on retreat, I found myself greatly attracted by the life 
and would always wonder if I didn’t belong here. One of the Fathers told me 
that one can never know if he had a vocation until he comes and tries the 
life. When three more years had gone by, I just felt more and more that I 
ought to try my vocation before I did anything else.’’ 


@ 
“As I think back to not so long ago, I feel that the first visible sign of God 
calling me to Holy Religion was the long journey from one corner of the world 
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» the other. For some unknown reason I began attending the Anglican ser- 
ices held once monthly at the Base Chapel. The priest had invited me to his 
ission. One Sunday morning I decided to go with him. The simple devotion 
‘the natives impressed me, and here I seemed close to our Lord — closer 
4an ever before, and yet I felt a little uneasy. It was not easy turning from a 
e in which everything revolved around self, and exchange it for one in which 
erything must be God-centered. I wrote my parish priest, who sent me sev- 
-al books one of which contained a very brief paragraph on the Religious 
ife in the Anglican Communion. .. . Yes, our Lord sent me away — thousands 
miles away, but to Him it was but a mile. He brought me home — not to 
e particular dwelling place with family or friends, but into the secret dwell- 
place — His Heart. His call was not of thunder or even bolts of lightning, 
ut a whisper—a whisper I must always listen for above the cries of today.” 


“By the time I had received my college degree, the sense of vocation to 
e Sacred Priesthood had diminished, and I felt that I was so firmly en- 
-enched in the professional world, I could not see how to get out. My work 
ontinued in various places, but always there was a certain unrest; and the 
e of vocation to the Priesthood constantly came into the picture. By 1953 
could quiet myself no longer, and in April of that year I talked with the 
ish clergy, and in June I became one of the Bishop’s Postulants. The thought 
eventually becoming ordained was a great joy to me. I spent all my lunch 
s at that time in the Chapel, and the long hours of prayer and meditation 
rtified me for the busy days ahead of education and sacrifice before entering 
e Seminary. . . . Later my days as a Curate under the excellent direction of 
e Rector were a great joy and privilege. And yet, all the time I knew that 
was calling me to the Religious Life. Now, in the Novitiate, I desire 
sore than anything else to offer myself to our Blessed Lord in this way, that 
e may do with me whatever is His will.” 

e 

“It was while at Seminary’that I made my First Confession and came in 
ontact with a Rule of Life, While there I first met a member of a Religious 
mmunity. After talking with him, I started living under the Rule of the 
minarists’ Associate my first year, and officially adopted it my second year. 
talked with this same person my second year about my vocation and the 

ling toward a more contemplative and enclosed life than his Community 
sffered. He suggested I visit the Monastery and observe the life lived there. 
this visit I was satisfied about my vocation and later began as a Postulant.”’ 


ks ; . 
It really is in one sense, all very simple. The person may start in com- 


‘olete ignorance of the Religious Life. The call rarely comes at first with un- 
mistakable clarity. God uses a person here, another there, a passage of Scrip- 
sure, a reference in a book, to drop as it were a hint, Gradually a sense of 
vocation is awakened, accompanied with a sense of joy and warmth. There is 
aothing romantic about it, just a growing conviction that God is asking the 
surrender of a life. He demands constancy as the vocation is pursued over a 
aumber of years, even a number of miles. Then at last the way opens up and 
the candidate can knock at the door of a Religious House and say, ‘Here I am. 


Take me.’ 
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TITUS 2:10 


Permission is given for this Sermon on the 
Religious Life to be used in whole or part. 


By A Novice, O.H.C. 


HE WEEKS of Paschaltide are, 
ebove all the seasons of the 
Church’s year, the most glorious. 
Sunday by Sunday, in accents of 
supreme rejoicing, the liturgy of the 
Church brings us face to face with the 
great doctrines of our Faitheiwith the 
truth of the Death and@®Resurrection of 
our Lord, ‘‘for wS men and for our 
salvation;’’ with the fact that the lord 
Jesus is now the Risen and Living 
Christ, and that by faith in Him, and 
through 4 the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism, we share in His dying to sin, 
and rising again to newness of life. 
Indeed it is NEW life, given to us by 
God in our Baptism, with the inten- 
tion that, living close to Him by faith, 
hope and love, in prayer and sacra- 
ment and fraternal charity, we grow 
up to be God’s true sons. We are to 
reflect in‘eyvery aspect of our matur- 
ing the deep and abiding goodness and 
holiness, beatty and joy of our Lord 
Jesus, the perfett Son of the Father. 
While this new lifeéds always God’s 
gift to us, it is also our hfe“We must 
live it out as really our own, setting 
heart and mind and will to take most 
seriously what the ongoing Christian 
life involves for each of us. As this 
becomes the absorbing passion of our 
lives, then we shall be able to speak 
of the doctrine of God - the doctrine 
of Christ’s Death and Resurrection — 
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as being truly adorned in us. It is in 
us that the dying and rising of Jesus 
will be taking place. And of course 
this is where it must take place: not 
in creeds, but in deeds; that is, in our 
daily living. Every Christian is called 
to this lifém_E-very Christian is called 
by God in his Baptism ‘‘to adorn the 
doctrine of God in allthings.”’ 


One of the great truths that unfolds 
in the Bible is that this call to adorn 
the doctrine of God in our lives is 
meant to be lived out in our several 
vocations. 


Through the long course of history, 
in our own age and society, and within 
the circle of our parish family itself, 
we see how varied and how unique 
this matter of Christian Vocation is. 
It is a very great and Surpassingly 
wonderful mystery. At the heart of it 
is the assurance of God’s concern, 
Care and purpose for each of us. He 
desires our response to Him in faith, 
love and Obediencein a manner that 
Is especially our own: a response that 
no one else can make in just the 
same way. The result of this loving 
action of God’s call to each of His 
children is the rich, fruitful life of 
the Body of Christ, the Church. 


Within this variety of ‘Christian 
experience and vocation there is one 
calling that perhaps in our own Com- 
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rmunion is not so well known as it 
hould be. It is often called ‘‘Religious 
ocation” or “‘The Call to the Religi- 
us Life.’”” The men and women who 
answer such a call, who are trying to 
ive out the demands of this vocation 
re called monks and nuns. They 
4sually describe themselves. cor- 
Sorately as ‘Religious.’ One of them 
efines what this word means to the 
people who use it. ‘‘By Religious,” 
e says, “‘they do not mean that they 
e more religious than anyone else, 
nor that they are morally better than 
nyone else, nor that God loves them 
ore than anyone else; but they do 
ean that they are men and women 
tiving in community, bound by a Rule, 
eeking perfection. The vows they 
e bind them to this life for God and 
is glory.’’ This is their special way 
of answering God’s call, made to 
very Baptized Christian, to adorn the 
octrine of God in their lives. 
For many Church people the news 
at such a Vocation exists and 
ourishes in the Anglican Communion 
comes as a startling revelation. Per- 
haps the reason for this is that the 
Religious Life is inherently a hidden 
life: the temper of a Religious Com- 
munity is such that it does not go out 
of its way to seek popularity, win 
fame, or deserve recognition. Its work 
is done for the greater glory of God. 
’ Much of that work, especially the 
‘heart of it, its corporate and private 
‘life of prayer, is done within the 
secrecy and quiet of its own cloister. 
‘It is often unnoticed, not because it 
-is non-existent, but because it works 
‘in the life of the Church, like leaven 
‘working secretly and powerfully in 
the baker’s dough. 
The Religious Communities for both 
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men and women in the Anglican Com- 
munion are too many to enumerate. 
There are well over a hundred, and 
many of these Orders have branch 
houses in the foreign mission field. 
At home or abroad their works en- 
compass the whole range of the 
Church’s mission to the world. Some 
make themselves responsible for do- 
ing slum work; others care for 
orphans, operate schools and hospi- 
tals. Others maintain seminaries and 
prepare men for Holy Orders. Almost 
all Communities have facilities for 
conducting retreats for clergy and 
laity. There are still other Orders 
which train men and women to con- 
duct parish missions, schools of 
prayer and schools of religion. Many 
Communities in the past have 
been and today are in the fore- 
front of the Church’s mission for 
penal reform, just labor laws, better 
understanding and charity between 
the races, care for the aged and the 
mentally sick. Several have produced 
notable scholars whose influence on 
the Church and society by their labor 
of study, writing and teaching has 
been deeply and widely felt. There 
are within our own Anglican tradition 
Communities for men and women 
which give themselves entirely to the 
work of worship. They are called 
Contemplative Orders because, like 
Mary in the Gospel, they have chosen 
that good part of waiting upon God in 
quiet confidence and love, and of 
interceding on behalf of their brethren 
in the world. 

Truly the source and inspiration of 
this varied work and accomplishment 
is God the Spirit of all creative life. 
He makes this Vocation possible, sus- 
taining it, renewing it, deepening it, 
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bringing it to that perfection in faith 
and holiness which He desires. The 
heart of it all is not the works them- 
selves, however great and wonderful 
they might be. They are merely the 
fruit growing upon that tree of per- 
sonal and corporate self-abandon- 
ment whose roots reach out deeply 
for communion with God in prayer. 
The call to the Religious Life is fore- 
most an invitation to worship. It is 
true that every Christian receives this 
invitation by his Baptism into the 
amily of the worshiping Church. The 
importance that the monastic life at- 
taches to the work of prayer not only 
highlights what is the common Chris- 
tian vocation, but makes a disciplined 
effort to see that it is carried out day 
by day with love, faithfulmess and 
joy. We read in the Psalms that we 
are to praise God seven times a day. 
A Religious really makes an effort to 
do so. The Chapel becomes the centre 
of his or her life. There you will find 
him each day at the Holy Eucharist, 
in private prayer, meditation, and 
intercession, and with his brethren in 
the saying or singing of the Monastic 
Offices. 


The life of prayer in any Religious 
Community is also an act cf interces- 
sion as well as a loving, adoring tri- 
bute made throughout the day to 
God’s Glory. The Religious considers 
it his greatest privilege to join with 
Christ in His great mediatorial office 
for the redemption of the world and 
the renewal in unity and peace of the 
Church. In this, as in every other 
aspect of his life, the Religious seeks 
to adorn the doctrine of God in all 
things. It was God who so loved the 
world that He gave His Son for its 


Salvation; it was our Lord who came 
to seek and save the lost; who had 
compassion on the multitude. Those 
who are called to adorn that doctrine 
in their lives consider it a resposibili- 
ty second to none to reflect that love 
and compassion in their work of 
intercession for the needs of men. 
Every vocation must have its period 
of testing and proving. We see this 


in many areas of life: in the ap- 
prenticeship that the young tradesman 
serves before becoming a_ skilled 
worker or artisan, in the demanding 
years of study and self-discipline 
which the professional man under-= 
takes prior to taking up his life’s 
work; in the happy but often difficult 
months and years of courtship which 
anticipate Christian marriage and 
Parenthood. The validity of the call 
to this or that vocation is usually 
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ade clear to us during these times 

testing and preparation. Experi- 
ce and wisdom support the value of 
is. This same feature is character- 
stic of the Religious Life. No one is 
owed to bind himself permanently 
) this life without serving a period of 
wo or three years as a Postulant and 
ovice. During this period of testing, 
ne reality of one’s vocation will be 
nade clear as one seeks to give him- 
lf without reserve to do God’s Will 
fithin the context of a specific 
eligious Family living under its own 
ule. One is entirely free during the 
Ovitiate to leave the Community at 
ny time if, after serious considera- 
ion, he or the Order feels that this is 
.ot his calling. 


Such a life — the life of Religious 
ocation — is the concern of the whole 
urch. The men and women who 
ill take their places in the ranks of 
uur Anglican Orders must come from 
arishes like our own. It is important 
© remember this because too often 
e think of the Church and her needs 
nd opportunities as standing over 
gainst us. We tend to say, ““The 
Thurch should be concerned. The 
Shurch should do something,’’ mean- 
‘ng by this, someone else. But the 
hurch comes together where the 
yeople of God meet around an Altar 
in a particular place within a given 
~ommunity. It is at this level, at the 
level of our parish church, that we 
must become concerned for the de- 
welopment and enrichment of our 
Religious Communities. 


At the parish level we can do this 
in many ways. We can pray for the 
raising up of vocations to this life 
from our own community. We can see 
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to it that those who feel they might 
be called to this life are put in touch 
with Religious who can_ discuss 
intelligently their questions with 
them. An atmosphere of freedom and 
love can be created in any parish 
where young people need not feel 
hesitant about making their desires 
known; where they will sense instinc- 
tively that people fully understand 
the often unfamiliar but important 
ways God calls those whom He loves 
to do a work that is uniquely their 
own. Parents who are active in such 
a parish will carry into their homes 
this same atmosphere. They will be 
happy and proud to see their children 
expressing their new life in the living 
Lord by desiring to adorn the doctrine 
of God in this lovely creative way — 
the way of Religious Vocation. The 
joy of such parents will be the reward 
of knowing ‘‘that there is no man 
that hath left house or wife or 
brethren or parents or children, for 
the Kingdom of God’s sake, who shall 
not receive manifold more in this 
time, and in the world to come 
eternal life’’. 
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PRAYERS FOR THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
For Increase of Vocations 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who in every generation hast called faithful souls to 
leave all things and follow thee; let thy voice be heard now in thy Church as 
in the days of old, and raise up many servants and handmaids to serve thee 
in the Religious Life; and grant unto all who have received thy heavenly 
calling, that they may, with full purpose of mind and heart, follow thee in the 
way of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and find in thee their riches, who with 
the Father in the unity of the Holy Spirit livest and reignest God, world with- 
out end. Amen. 

A Commemoration of Founders 

O God, by whose gifts the Founders and restorers of our Anglican Religious 
Communities followed Christ in poverty and lowliness of heart, and persevered 
unto the end; grant to all who have entered upon the path of thy command- 
ments neither to look back nor to stay by the way, but hastening to thee with- 
out stumbling, to lay hold on eternal life. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

For Religious 

O Almighty God, who hast taught us that where thy Holy Spirit is, there 
is liberty; free, we beseech thee, from all blindness and hindrances those to 
whom thou vouchsafest the call of thine electing love; that, leaving all for thy 
sake, they may be perfected in the following of the Lamb, who liveth and 
reigneth with thee and the same Holy Spirit, Jesus Christ thy Son our Lord. 
Amen. 

To Know our Vocation 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst say to thy first Apostles, Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you; grant us grace earnesily to believe that our 
lives have been planned by thee from all eternity. Make us to live by that 
faith, so that we may never seek any vocation but our true one. nor ever doubt 
that by thy help we shall find it, and having found it help us to fulfill it 
through all our days to our great good and io thy great Glory, who with the 


Father and the Holy Spirit livest and reignest ever, God, world without end. 
Amen. 


CHURCH SCHOOL MATERIAL 
ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


By A Sister, O.S.H. 


NCE there was a girl who was 
rich, beautiful and popular. She 
ad fine clothes and went to parties 
d dances, and all the boys were in 
ve with her. She liked to sing and 
nce and tell jokes, and to read 
‘ories about love and adventure. 


One morning, very early, before 
nyone else was awake, she put on 
sr coat, and with only one of her 
others to go with her, she slipped 
uietly out the front door into the 
sreet. After awhile, the brother came 
ek alone. The girl was gone for 
— gone to a Carmelite convent, 
become a nun. Her name was 
‘eresa, and though she didn’t know 
, she was going to become one of the 
eatest saints the Church has ever 
. St. Teresa of Avila, we call her 
oday. 

Now why on earth should somebody 
ike Teresa want to leave all the good 
mings she had at home, and shut 
serself up in a convent for the rest 
¥ her life? She did it because she 
oved God. 


Teresa loved the good things she 
had had. But she loved God more, and 
when something in her heart told her 
that He wanted her to give up these 
other things — to renounce them 
— for His sake, she was glad to do it, 
even though it was hard. 


However, renunciation is only part 
of being a nun. Teresa had renounced 
the world — the life and the things 
she had always had — in order to 
serve God better. But in order to serve 
God, she had to know Him. So she 
began to learn to pray. 


This is not to say that Teresa had 
never prayed before she became a 
nun. She had always gone to Church 
on Sundays, and said her prayers at 
home, as her parents had taught her. 
But that was just the beginning. Now 
she had to learn to say the Divine 
Office, which the nuns all said to- 
gether in the chapel eight times a 
day, praising God with psalms and 
hymns and prayers. Some of the 
prayers were almost as old as the 
Church itself, and some were quite 
new; for the Divine Office was the 
prayer of the whole Church of Christ, 
all over the world and all through the 
centuries, and it was the special duty 
and privilege of monks and nuns to 
recite it every day on behalf of the 
whole Church, 


Then Teresa had to learn to medi- 
tate. Meditation means spending time 
alone with God, thinking about Him 
or talking with Him, trying to learn 
to know and love Him better, and to 
open yourself up so that He can do 
what He wills in you. Teresa had 
quite a bit of trouble with this, be- 
cause the nuns in her convent had 
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gotten quite careless about medita- 
tion — a lot of them didn’t bother with 
it at all — and they certainly didn’t 
know how to teach anyone else about 
it. But she learned, and God began 
to teach her a great deal about Him- 
self. 

After Teresa had spent some time 
learning how to be a nun, she made 
her “‘profession.’’ She knelt before the 
altar in the convent chapel, and made 
three vows, or promises to God, which 
she was to keep for the rest of her 
life. By the vow of poverty she prom- 
ised never to have anything of her 
own, not even a hairpin; by the vow 
of chastity she promised never to 
get married; and by the vow of 
obedience she promised always to do 
what the Rule and the mother super- 
ior of the convent told her to do. 
Now she was really a nun. 

But soon Teresa ran into serious 
trouble. She began to get lazy. It was 
hardly surprising. The whole convent 
was lazy. The nuns were much too 
busy having a good time to be bother- 
ed with praying, and when that sort of 
thing happens in a convent, some- 
thing is very wrong. Prayer is the 
main job of monks and nuns, just as 
growing food is a farmer’s job; and 
just as a farm gets overgrown with 
weeds if the farmer is lazy, the life 
of a convent goes to pieces if the nuns 
are lazy. Naturally, Teresa got tired 
of being different from all the rest, 
and before long she’d pretty well 
stopped praying too, She spent most 
of her time reading, talking, visiting 
with all the friends who came to the 
convent to see her — in short, doing 
all the things she had renounced when 
she first became a nun. She knew it 


wasn’t right; she would think, “Til 
really try to do better,’’ and then 
something would come up and she’d 
slide right back again. This went on 
for years and years, but she never 
completely gave up trying — at least 
not for long — and eventually, with a 
lot of help from God, she won her 
battle. 

Well, by now Teresa wasn’t a girl 
any more. In fact, she was about forty 
years old when she suddenly dis- 
covered that God had a whole new 
job for her to do — a job that He had 
been getting her ready for all through 
those years of struggle, of learning 
really to put aside the things of the 
world, to really know God and love 
and serve Him only, Teresa was to go 
out and found a brand new convent — 
a convent where the nuns would be 
very poor, and hardly talk at all, and 
spend their time working and pray- 
ing to the glory of God. 

Teresa didn’t like this idea at all! 
Not that she objected to such a con- 
vent — it was just what she wanted 
— but she was very sure that she 
wasn’t the proper person to start it. 
She didn’t know how to direct other 
people, she wasn’t very well educated, 
she didn’t have any money — there 
were all sorts of reasons why she 
couldn’t possibly do the job, and she 
told God so. But God didn’t seem to 
be in the least concerned about these 
minor details. Apparently He cared 
more that Teresa loved Him and 
would always try to do things as He 
wanted them done, and that she knew 
Him well enough to be able to under- 
stand what He wanted done. He could 
take care of the rest. 


Teresa still took a bit of convincing, 
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but once she saw that God wasn’t 
going to let her off, she went to work 
with all the energy she had. It was an 
awful battle — important people tried 
to stop her, and everybody said it was 
none of her business, and that she was 
just trying to get her own way. Since 
Teresa knew it was God’s way she 
was trying to get, she went right on. 
And before she was through, she had 
founded not just one convent but six- 
teen. Convents like them are still 
being founded and lived in today, and 
the rich girl of Avila, who startled 
everyone so when she buried herself 
in a convent, has given God a whole 
army of pray-ers whose greatest 

ambition is to love Him and do what 
He wants. 


Often, of course, this ambition leads 
to other things besides just praying. 
Several hundred years before Teresa 
was born, another Spaniard, a priest 
named Dominic, took a trip to France, 
and found that a lot of people there 
had abandoned Christianity, and that 
the Church couldn’t seem to bring 
them back. Dominic saw why, too; 
the priests and bishops in France 
were rich and proud and greedy, and 
didn’t really love God at all, or His 
people. But Dominic loved God very 
much, and it made him sad to see 
all these people turning their backs 
on Him. So he set out to do some- 
thing about it, and what he did was 
found a religious order. It was called 
the Order of Preachers, and the men 
who belonged to it, instead of just 
staying in the monastery and pray- 
ing as monks had always been sup- 
posed to do, were to go out, carrying 
the knowledge and love of God that 
they had gained by study and prayer, 
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and teach and preach to the people 
who didn’t know Him — very much as 
the Apostles had done in the first 
years of the Church. Dominic’s order 
is still going on, and so are lots of 
others like it, wherever men and 
women love God enough that they are 
willing to give up everything else in 
order to make Him known. Together 
with the monks and nuns like Teresa, 
and together with all the faithful 
Christians in the world, they are 
working toward what we pray for 
every time we say the Lord’s Prayer: 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.”’ 

Material about St. Teresa, St. 
Dominic, and their orders, as well as 
about the Religious Life in general, 
can be found in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. On Anglican orders and 
their history, the following are ex- 
cellent if you have access to them: 
Anson, ‘‘The Call of the Cloister’’, 
N. Y., Macmillan; and Allchin, “The 
Silent Rebellion’, London, SCM Press. 
The story as given here is intended 
to bring out the main points about 
the Religious Life — what it is, why 
one enters it, and so on. Possible 
questions for discussion following the 
story might be: 

Why did Teresa become a nun? 
Was it anything like Dominic’s reason 
for founding his order.? 

What is a vow? What vows do 
monks and nuns make? 

What is the main job of monks and 
nuns? What is the Divine Office? 
What is meditation? 

What was new about Dominic’s 
order? 

What are religious orders and all 
other Christians working for together? 
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EBBIE: Why can’t I go to school 
today, Mommy? 
Mother: Because it’s Saturday, dear. 
Debbie: Why doesn’t St. Hilda’s have 
school on Saturday? 
Mother: Because the Sisters have 
other things to do. You can go to 
school on Monday. It’s only the day 
after tomorrow. 
Debbie: (sorrowfully) But that’s a 
very long time away! 


t is gratifying to know that some 
ildren do find the learning process 
pleasurable and stimulating that 
2 week-ends seem too long. The two 
” vacation at Christmas and 
sain in the spring seems almost 
inable to many of the children. 
e happy round of work and play in 
Christian setting has become a 
isfying and meaningful experience. 


The ‘‘St. Hilda’s’’ that Debbie refers 
is St, Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s School 
ich has its lower school housed in 

ee adjoining buildings at 619-621- 

West 113th Street in New York 

ty. The upper school is located a few 

Ks away at 351 Riverside Drive. 

e total enrollment is a little over 

0, with boys and girls enrolled in 

sery through the 12th grade. 


The boys and girls who come to this 
thool make up an interesting cross- 
ction of New York City, and indeed, 
the world. They are the sons and 
ughters of Columbia University 
ofessors and graduate students, 
any from foreign countries. They 
e children of St. Luke’s Hospital 
ses, physicians, and interns: or 
om the families of missionaries re- 
arned to this country for their year’s 
urlough; or from other clergy fami- 
2s in residence at the Union Theo- 
»gical Seminary. There are also the 
nildren of Juilliard School of Music 
iculty and graduate students. The 
2w national headquarters of the 
ational Council of Churches of Christ 
1 the U.S.A. is only a few blocks from 
ae school, and the families connected 
ith this large center have already 
=gun to enroll their children at St. 
‘ilda’s and St. Hugh’s. There are, of 
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course, the many non-academic fami- 
lies: the typists, bus drivers, butchers, 
actors, playwrights, bankers, and real 
estate brokers who also send their 
children. The academic ‘‘fare’’ is the 
same for all who come. The standards 
are high and the curriculum is college 
preparatory. First in emphasis and 
first in the day’s schedule is the wor- 
ship of God; the establishment of 
each boy’s and girl’s relationship with 
the Heavenly Father is of primary 
concern. 

St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s also be- 
lieves that every child should learn as 
early as possible, that there is such a 
thing as self-evident, unchangeable, 
dependable and objective truth, in 
terms of which mind and character 
must be formed; that knowledge of 
the past is required for an under- 
standing of the present and prepara- 
tion for the future. 


The school is under the direction of 
the Sisters of the Community of the 
Holy Spirit. More important than any 
of the things which the Sisters do in 
the school, however, is that which 
they try to be: channels of the Holy 
Spirit’s power which may enable all 
connected with the school to live as 
one family in Christ. They hope that 
the children whom they teach find in 
them an example to inspire them to 
love God and to pray to Him; they 
hope that God will enable these chil- 
dren to live at a deep level of com- 
munion with each other and with such 
a degree of charity that admits of no 
cultural, language, creedal or racial 
barriers. 

They trust that God the Holy Spirit 
has imbued them with strength to 
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carry out His will so far, and has 
blessed them in their work with in- 
crease since the day of their founda- 
tion on August 27, 1952, when the 
Right Reverend Horace W. B. Done- 
gan received the renewed vows of 
Sister Ruth (now the Reverend 
Mother) and Sister Edith Margaret. 
Both Sisters were officially trans- 
ferred to the Community of the Holy 
Spirit with the full consent of their 
former community, the Sisterhood of 
St. John the Divine. The first two 
novices of the new community took 
their vows as Professed at that ser- 
vice, and the Community came into 
being. Bishop Donegan requested that 
the Community at its inception ful- 
fill the requirements of Canon 52, so 
that they might be officially related to 
the American church. 


But the Sisters indeed ‘‘have other 
things to do’”’ besides teaching. Like 
most families, they have all the rou- 
tine chores of housekeeping. There is 
secretarial work, library work, the 
work of the seamstress, laundress, 
and cook. The ‘‘Opus Dei,” the cor- 
porate worship of God in the chapel, 
is the most important work of all. 
The singing of the seven daily offices 
in plainchant at various intervals 
throughout the day surrounds a daily 
celebration of the Holy Communion. 
Times for meditation, intercession and 
personal prayer, Scripture reading 
and spiritual reading are also secured 
to each Sister by the Rule of Life of 
the Community. The Sisters live the 
“mixed life’? of prayer and work 
under a modified form of Augustinian 
Rule. Since they are an educational 
community, they may send their Sis- 
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ters to a nearby university to earn al 
advanced degree or to take a needee 
course, either in religion or in any of 
the so-called secular subjects. 

The work of education to which thi 
Community is called also includes th} 
giving of retreats and quiet days, ad} 
dresses, schools of prayer, and chil} 
dren’s missions. 

This past August the Communi 
sent three Sisters to Dallas to estab4 
lish its first branch house. There the 
Sisters teach in the parish school of 
St. George’s Church. ! 

Both the school and the convent 
have almost immediate needs for 
greater space. The school, which nov 
is conducted in four buildings which 
were originally built for other pur 
poses and were rehabilited for use as 
a school, has in mind the building _ 
an adequate special-purpose structure 
which would contain all the necessary 
facilities for the already thriving 
school. The setting for this school 
must continue to be Morningside 
Heights, for it is here that the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of service has 
been given by the Holy Spirit. The 
numbers of pupils who apply for ad- 
mission are many more than the 
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chool can receive. The pupils bring 
ith them a ready eagerness to learn; 
ne faculty of Sisters and lay women 
md men bring their professional 
alifications, and, we hope, the abili- 
to inspire their pupils. There re- 
tains yet one lack for the fulfillment 
if the task: the necessary funds. The 
Zeverend Mother and Sisters know 
at God’s arm is not shortened and 
hat the need will be met when and 
»ow He wills. 
The need for convent expansion has 
very recently begun to be met. For 
‘his, the Sisters are very thankful. The 
sisters have obtained an acreage near 
southeast, New York, and they have 
salled it ‘‘Melrose”’ after St. Cuth- 
cert’s first abbey which bore the same 
name. The original ‘‘Melrose’’ in 
Scotland, with its house of worship, 
‘ts thrilling countryside and_ its 
spaciousness, assists in providing a 
‘ranquillity in the hearts of those who 
visit it. It is the Sisters’ hope that 
‘Melrose’ in New York will supply to 
them the same opportunity for de- 
veloping tranquillity. This property 
will one day be the Mother House of 
he Community. Some of its acreage 
vill be planted in Christmas trees 
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and will eventually produce an annual 
harvest sufficient to maintain the 
property. 

A young woman who is drawn to 
the Religious Life as it is lived in 
this Community must after a prelim- 
inary visit of one month, spend six 
months as a Postulant before being 
admitted to the Novitiate. In her two 
years as a Novice she receives in- 
struction in all that concerns the 
Religious Life as well as those things 
that develop the interior life of the 
Christian. When the Novitiate is com- 
pleted the Sister-elect is Professed 
by the diocesan Bishop who is the 
Episcopal Visitor of this Community. 
The three-fold vow of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience is then taken for 
life. 

Debbie: Why do you wear those funny 
clothes? 

Sister: Because I am a Sister. 

Debbie: Why are you a Sister? 

Sister: Because God asked me to be 
one. 

Debbie: How did He ask you? Did 
you hear Him? 

Sister: Yes, Debbie, He asked me in 

a way that I understood, and I 


heard Him. 
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HAROLD HULTGREN 


OTHER ¢ WAY ¢ ROUND) 


OW often have we sat down with 

our Church School teachers to 
discuss the Sunday morning pro- 
gram of the Church School. More 
class time! More time for worship! 
What to do with mom and dad! Which 
is more important, the class or the 
worship? It was with this usual round 
of these perennial questions that we 
set out to try to solve the problem in 
Holy Trinity Parish, Alhambra, Calif. 


We began by thinking through a 
number of principles involved in what 
has been popularly called the Family 
Service. Recognizing that every ser- 
vice is in a sense a family service we 
realized that we were talking about 
a Sunday morning program that was 
meant to reach all the members of a 
family: i. e. a time when all the 
members of a family could partici- 
pate in the action of the Church, We 
could see that it was not class period 
or worship; but, rather, both were 
equally important and our program 
would have to make allowance for 
both. The class period was seen 
clearly as the Ministry of the Word 
and the worship as the Ministry of 
the Sacrament. We asked: ourselves 
how will we extend the Word to all 
ages, adults as well as children, and 
how will we make the Sacrament 
something in which as many mem- 
bers of a family unit as possible 
could participate? 


It seemed at first that there were 


so many mechanical ramifications 
that it would be well nigh impossiblk 
to work it all out. How to give enougk 
time to the Ministry of Word and thi 
Sacrament and yet not have too long 
an over-all program. How to put thi 
Ministry of the Word first and ther 
lift the congregation to the highe : 
level of the Ministry of the Sacrament} 
If we followed this order classeg 
would come in the forepart of the 
program and then how would we get 
the children together with their par- 
ents for the last part of the progra 
so that the family — Mom, Dad 
Junior and Sister — would be kneel- 
ing together in the pew? How would 
we get the acolytes and choir mem 
bers into their places and how would! 
these youngsters giving this specia 
service to our Lord join the rest of 
their family at the Altar Rail? It wa 
important to us to have the entir 
family kneeling together at the rail. 
Our heads seemed to swirl with all 
these questions, but we settled down 
to take one step at a time and said, 
“Let’s give it a try.” 

The Holy Eucharist with its tradi- 
tional break following the sermon 
gave us the first clue to setting up 
our ‘‘family’’ service. The Mass of the 
Catechumens is certainly compara- 
ble to the Ministry of the Word and 
the Mess of the Faithful to the Minis- 
try of the Sacrament. Our service 
begins at 9:15 a. m. at which time all 
the children through the eighth grade 
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» to the Parish House for classes. 
ne adults and high-schoolers go 
ediately to the church building 
ad take their places in the pews 
signated for the class of the young- 
t grade school child in the family. 
ne Crucifer leads the adult members 
the choir to the Chancel and the 
slebrant enters with at least one 
ver. The Crucifer and at least one 
rver must be high school boys to 
sist at this part of the service since 
! the younger boys are in classes. 
ne Holy Eucharist proceeds then 
ough the sermon. 
In this way the Ministry of the Word 
extended to the grade school child- 
n on their own level in the class- 
m setting, having begun with 
‘ayer led by the teacher. The adults 
sar the Word through the Epistle, 
2spel and Sermon. Incidentally it 
2s been our experience that this 
rtion of the service is the most 
interesting part to the children, 
rr over their heads and lacking in 
‘tion, thus not conducive to the best 
church behavior. From the Offer- 
on there is much more action 
d participation which engages the 
ention of the children. They may 
t all understand, but they can ‘‘do’’ 
e service and our Lord does speak 
all of us. “I, if I be lifted up will 
‘aw all men unto Me’’. 
(St. John 12:32) 
At 9:55 a. m, a warning bell is rung 
the Parish Hall as a signal for 
ye teachers to finish up their last 
sought; for the acolytes to hustle to 
se Sacristy and get on their cottas; 
iw the choir girls to go directly to the 
soir Room for their cottas (all these 


oungsters arrived at the church 
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early to put cassocks on before they 
went to class); and for the remainder 
of the children to line up with their 
teacher and proceed to the entrance 
to the church. It is imperative that 
the preacher begin to close his ser- 
mon at 9:55 for at 10:00 a. m. a 
hymn is begun and the acolytes take 
their places in the Sanctuary, the 
choir girls enter the Chancel through 
the Sacristy, and the classes are 
marched (orderly but not in military 
fashion) to the areas marked for 
their classes where they find their 
parents waiting for them. Older 
brothers and sisters move up to the 
area designated for the youngest 
grade schooler in the family, The 
teacher seeks out his or her family as 
the case may be and as far as we 
are able to make it possible, the 
family, as a unit, is in church togeth- 
er. With some practice and each per- 
son working to do his part, we have 
found that everyone can be in his 
place in a period of two minutes. 
With the exception of the very little 
ones in the Nursery, Pre-School and 
Kindergarten classes, as far as it is 
within our ability to do so the parish 
family and all the members of the 
familes within the parish familly, 
are ready to participate in the first 
action of the Mass of the Faithful, 
the Offertory. The liturgy proceeds 
through the Communion when the 
families come to the Altar Rail as a 
unit. It is not strange to us at Holy 
Trinity to see little Mary working her 
way out of the Choir to join her 
mother and father, and big brother 
coming from the crucifer’s stall as 
they come forward to make their 
communion, Mary, who is not con- 
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firmed, will join her folks at the Altar 
Rail and receive a blessing while the 
others receive. The whole family unit 
is at God’s Table together. What 
greater place is there to strengthen 
the unity of a Christian family? Fol- 
lowing the move 
rapidly to the conclusion of the ser- 
vice: the Prayer of Thanksgiving, a 
short Hymn Verse in place of the 
Gloria, a post-communion collect and 
the Dismissal and Blessing. ‘‘Depart 
in Peace’”’ is a solemn reminder that 
something dynamic has been begun 
within the family and it must be 
carried out into every detail of each 
family member’s daily life. 


communion we 


On certain special occasions such 
as Opening Day, Closing Day, quar- 
terly Awards Sundays, Sunday within 
the Octave of Christmas, Easter Day, 
Trinity Sunday, Fourth Sunday in 
Lent, the pre-schoolers and kinder- 
garteners are also to be found in 
church. They are, however, not with 
their parents but as a class sit in a 
special section with their teachers in 
small chairs up front. The Nursery 
is very important, if we are to have 
as many adults as possible at the 
service. We advertise no child is too 
young for our Nursery. 


During our family service, at which 
we use two priests, we communicate 
on the average of one hundred per- 
sons and give a blessing to about 
seventy. The service is sung to a 
plainsong setting making it possible 
for our people to participate as much 
as possible. We are able to do the 
entire service in about one hour and 
twenty minutes. We have found that 
the matter of timing is very important 


if we are to try to do all of this in th 
given time. Hymn verses must b 
selected, the anthem short, and n 
announcements except for the inten 
tions. 

Conducting our Family Service th 
“Other Way Round,’’ we have notec 
certain other benefits that were no 
obvious when we first began to thinl 
through our program. Psychologically 
we come to the peak of experience ir 
worship. It is on this note that the 
people, leave the church building 
There is a build up; i.e 
Opening Prayers in the classroom 
the Ministry the Word it 
the classroom setting and finished of 
with Eucharistic worship in the 
Church. Further, our teachers have 
begun to feel a sense of ministry ir 
their work. They are more than mere 
imparters of knowledge; they are 
ministers of the Word in the class- 
room, real sharers in the teaching 
ministry of the Rector under whom 
they work closely. Then too, there 
is no longer a graduation from Sun- 
day School to ‘‘Church’’ and the usual 
drop out at that period in life. Every 
child has really been the Church from 
his earliest days. There is no moving 
from the ‘‘little Church’”’ to the “big 
Church’”’ because the Church is in- 
tegrated as far as possible from the 
beginning. The service, as such, has 
far reaching implications into family 
life, as well as into the total organi- 
zational life of the Parish. These are 
surely related subjects and very im- 
portant, but do not come within the 
scope of this paper which merely de- 
scribes what we have worked out at 
Holy Trinity to meet a perennia’ 
problem. 


of 
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Thy Presence, our Glory 
(In retreat) 


E WERE told tonight that God 
has called us into retreat. I 
ay that I may find and perform the 
‘k He called me here to do. 
hy am I so glad to come here? 
obably because I am so tired of the 
ces of the world, the cares of the 
rid. I want to listen for God’s 
.ce, to feel His care for me, to know 
is near, and I in His presence. In- 
=d it is a foretaste of Heaven to 
=st in Thy presence now, to lift up 
7 face to Thy glory.’’* 
Dear God, inasmuch as I have wait- 
and longed for this time with Thee, 
asmuch as my sins are heavy and 
*y spirit burdened, let me hear Thy 
ice. Let me, when I return to the 
orld, carry with me the reflection 
Thy presence. 
Secause Thy love is so great, be- 
mise it reaches out even to me, still 
aful, I can say that I am among Thy 
iildren; Thou art my father, and 
ll never leave me. 
‘My soul hath a desire and a long- 
+ to enter into the courts of the 
rd; my heart and my flesh rejoice 
the living God.”’ 
»proaching the Blessed Sacrament 
Why do I come often to the Holy 
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Communion- What do I seek when I 
kneel at the rail? 

As I come through the chapel door 
in the gray of early morning and see 
the light burning there, I remember 
that I have ‘“‘set my heart on Thy 
light and truth.”’ As I listen to God’s 
word in Epistle and Gospel, I ‘‘seek 
Thy bidding as my God and Thy 
power to do it.’’* As I recall the 


FIFTH IN A SERIES OF 
MEDITATIONS OF AN 
ORDINARY WOMAN, 


by Alice Borman. 


misery of sin and receive that great 
gift, freely offered, of absolution, I 
“seek Thy love as Father and my 
heavenly clothing as son.’’* As the 
Bread and Wine are offered, I receive 
the very life of Christ. 

May I pray most humbly, as the 
service ends, for space to lead a bet- 
ter life, so that I may come again and 
again to Thy house the throne of 
grace. In this hope, and in the know- 
ledge of Thy grace, I will abide in 
Thee, near to the peace that exceeds 


experience, beyond human under- 

standing. 

“Then open Thou our eyes that we 
may see; 


Be known to us in breaking of the 
Bread.”’ 


Treasure of Love 
Everything that inspires love in us 
has been given us through the perfect 
love of God. Lovely things, created 
by the talents God gives to men. 
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Lovely lives, which we can cherish 
best by recognizing in them the love 
‘immortal, immutable, freely giv- 
en.’’* We should receive thankfully 
and give freely this most precious 
gift of love. 

So we can understand how unhappy 
must be the man who does not accept 
the love, either to give or to receive, 
in the lives God has placed near his. 

He has turned his back on a source 
of grace. He has shut his eyes to the 
“secret glory beyond the outward 
scene.’’* He has rebuffed God, who 
has offered this man the wonderful 
gift of a human soul to reach in lov- 
ing relationship. 

Blessed indeed is the one whose 
quiver is full of beloved ones, whose 
most treasured collection is a collec- 
tion of friends and kinfolk. Most 
collections we make on earth cannot 
be taken with us. But, because we 
believe in the resurrection of the 
body through the path Christ blazed 
for us, this one is eternal. We live 
with our friends now in the commun- 
ion of saints; and forever, we pray 
in the City of God. 


pz: 


Sight to the Inly Blind 

“Thou who didst come to bring 
healing and sight, Health to the sick 
in mind, sight to the inly blind.”’ 

Those who have not sight often say 
how little those who have it realize its 
worth. God should be thanked for all 
the beauty that greets our eyes in art, 


*Eric Milner-White, "My God, My Glory." 
SPCK, 1954. 
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in the wide world, in people. But Hi 
should be thanked much more fo! 
every bit of inward vision that is o } 
through His gift. When I see beaut} 


friend, may God be praised! Wheil 
new light comes to me from readin) 
or preaching of the Word, may God b} 
praised! When answer comes to 
prayer I have prayed, may God 
praised! When the Holy Ghost teache! 
me through one of the Church’} 
sacraments, may God be greatl, 
praised! 

We are told that new babies se 
everything as a blur, that defini 
objects are perceived gradually. 
with us, as spiritual developmen 
makes the inward vision clear. 

All the gifts that the eye of the so 
can perceive are for one purpose 
They are to show me God so my love 
for Him becomes stronger. Then I ca : 
learn to live in the love; so when He 
is ready for me to come nearer tc 
Him, I can say, ‘Even so, come 
quickly, Lord Jesus.” | 

Light 

How many times is the wore 
“Tight’’ used in the Bible? To the minc 
come countless texts enshrining the 
word in all its wonderful interpreta- 
tions. We all know the joy of havin; 
a light heart, our souls full of light 
our minds alight with new thoughts 
We find that St. John’s Gospel sum: 
it up, ‘‘That was the true Light tha 
lighteth every man that cometh int 
the world.’’ 
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To have that light ourselves, we 
sed to put out our hands so that the 
urrent of God’s will flows in. But we 
zed to do something else. We must 
ay what the Light costs. To live in 
1at true Light, we find the cost is 
edience, faith, loyalty. Without 
aese we are out of the lighted room 
d into the shadow. 

Let us think not only of ourselves, 
~ying to keep our lives in the light. 
vet us also never forget to pray for 
nose near and far, rich and poor, 
ick and well who sit in darkness and 
ae shadow of death. Perhaps we may 
se the means of helping them, through 
ne Holy Spirit, into the lighted Way. 


2 v 


God’s Majesty 

Let me think for a moment about 
70d’s majesty. What is the most 
ajestic creation I can imagine? A 
howering, snow-capped moutain? God 
made it, and many more like it. The 
mighty surging sea? The laws that 
sontrol it came from the mind of God. 
The music of a great orchestra? All 
seauty is caused by the first Cause. 
And now, the crowning majesty, God 
-evealed in man, living, working, 
aungering, struggling with temptation, 
ving the brethren, cherishing the 
shildren, helping the needy, agoniz- 
ing, dying. 

How can I dare to mention it — I, 
an ant on the face of the mountain, 
2 twig tossed in the ocean, a grain of 
and in history, can still possess the 
najesty of God. He descends to me 
hat I may dwell with Him, and 
iscend into His majesty. This He 
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does, not because I can be like Him, 
but because in His infinite love, He 
can forgive my unlikeness. He can 
love me as I am, and the great gulf 
between God’s majesty and my 
humanity will not keep us apart. 

“Thine all the merits, mine the 
great reward.”’ 


Our Future Life 

One who has greatly loved another 
person knows what it is to wish 
always to be together. One who has 
grown in the love of God, knows how 
happy are the times spent with Him. 
If you have knelt down in your room, 
thinking, ‘‘This is the best time of the 
day;’’ if you have entered the Church 
door before the service of Holy Com- 
munion thinking, ‘‘This is what I have 
been looking forward to;’’ then you 
are preparing to spend eternity with 
Him. 

Conversely, it is those who first 
omit their private prayers, who then 
begin infrequently to attend Church 
services, that finally come to say, 
“Organized religion is unnecessary.” 
Soon they think their lives do not need 
divine guidance or forgiveness or 
blessing. These people are fortunate 
if, before the end of their lives, some 
event serves to turn them back, to 
reverse the process. 

If you take God with you into all 
your joys, all your sorrows, He will 
show you which are true joys, He will 
help you bear your sorrows, by teach- 
ing you to offer them to Him. Then 
you will step bravely toward eternity. 

“Heaven’s morning breaks and 

earth’s vain shadows flee, 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide 
with me.” 
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HEN one comes to Israel and 

asks about the Episcopal 
Church, he will find, first of all, that 
it is a very small Church Community 
indeed; made up primarily of some 
900 members who are citizens of the 
country, but not of Jewish origin. 
They are Arabs who remained in the 
country when Israel was established 
in 1948. Other Episcopalians are 
British, American, and Hebrew 
Christians, counting no more than 100 
souls. This Episcopal Church of ap- 
proximately one thousand souls exists 
in a Jewish State of some one and 
three quarters million Jews, 130,000 
Moslems, 26,000 Roman Catholics and 
Greek Catholics and 20,000 Greek 
Orthodox. The environment in which 
we exist as a Church is secular, 
materialistic and complex. Christian 
work and life is rather isolated into 
closed pockets, and does not touch 
Jewish. life and the general develop- 
ment of the State. 


I came to Haifa in 1948. I found the 
people scattered and the life of the 
Church disorganised and shattered. 
I passed through difficult times, 
where serious problems both for the 
individual member of the Church and 
for the Church as a whole had to be 
faced. Poverty, insecurity, quarrels, 
unemployment were rife. After twelve 
years of continuous effort and pati- 
ence, and in spite of the very unsettled 
situation in the Church and country. 
the deep anxiety, and the lack of 
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leadership, money and priests, there 
is now the growing feeling that the 
Church is here to stay and every 
effort should be made to encourage 
its growth and its grasp of its mission. 

We were three Arab priests in 1948; 
but in 1956 I was left alone to look 
after the affairs of the Community till 
1958, when our Archbishop sent us a 
priest from Jordan. An ordination 
candidate is being sent this summer 
to the Bishop’s College, Calcutta, for 
a three years’ course. 


The Central office of the Communi- 
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in Haifa, where the administra- 
of church property and the 
snization of church work in gener- 
3 done. The income from church 
perties is the major source of our 
et. The small and few congrega- 
S$ give nearly one fifth of the total 
et, besides what they give to the 
sep of their local church work and 
=nses. 

wsidering that none of our church 
mbers are rich and none are in the 
earning professions like doctors, 
lawyers, or engineers, but are 
poor working class and middle 
‘s families, they give on the whole 
srously towards the work of the 
ech. Our whole central income 
s to pay the modest salaries of 
priests, one layreader and one 
~etary, their travel expenses and 
sr expenses of adminstration, plus 
irs to the seven churches that we 
; but the support of the schools 
the monthly periodical edited by 
has to come directly from funds 
the disposal of our Archbishop. 
the Archbishop has responsibilities 
"Anglican Archbishop for the whole 
idle East and is directly concerned 
m developing and unifying the 
“k of the Church here in Israel. 
“s work is carried on by our indi- 
.ous community and by two mis- 
nary societies, the Church Mission 
Jews, and the Jerusalem and the 
st Mission. The future must point 
ards unifying all the work into one 
ly. 

he Evangelical Episcopal Com- 
nity reaches the Arab population 
Israel with the Christian message 
sugh the monthly periodical called 
-RAED, which finds great difficul- 
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ty in penetrating areas where people 
are hardened to the Christian mes- 
sage. We try to interest such readers 
and attract them to our message by 
literary, social and other articles. We 
are grateful for the support given by 
the Episcopal Church in America to- 
wards this periodical of ours, as also 
for funds given to the support of our 
three elementary schools. 


The two day church schools at Haifa 
and Nazareth are doing quite well. At 
Haifa we have about three hundred 
boys and girls coming from all 
Christian communities and from the 
Moslem Community. We have to 
carry large deficits. In this and the 
following year our Archbishop is try- 
ing very hard to get us enough funds 
to have new buildings at Haifa and 
Nazareth, as the present premises are 
no longer adequate or fit for use. 
Then we have the problem of finding 
trained Christian teachers, as nearly 
all teachers available have no proper 
training either as teachers or as 
Christians. 

We have also five small Sunday 
Schools. The problem here again is 
finding trained Sunday School 
teachers; they simply do not exist. I 
got a year or two ago a filmstrip pro- 
jector and I am having more use with 
it as I get new filmstrips. 

From this report one can under- 
stand that our chief problem is really 
trained leaders, trained lay-workers 
and trained teachers. Our next pro- 
blem is lack of funds to carry on with 
our projects or extend them. We pray 
God that He will raise up men and 
women in our midst for the huge 
harvest at hand and will also provide 
for our various needs. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENG- 
LAND. Vol 3. The Tudor Age. By 
Dom David Knowles. Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 522. 
Price $10.00. 

If you have read volumes one and 
two in this series, you may expect 
savor a further delight in this 
and superbly readable 
work dealing with the monasteries 
of England from the reign of Henry 
VII to that of Queen Mary. As he 
indicates in the Preface, Dom David 
uses sources of information hitherto 
unknown or neglected, such as the 
letters of Robert Joseph, the monk of 
Evesham, and Bishop Redman’s 
Premonstratensian visitations. 

Part One deals with the social and 
religious milieu under Henry VII. 
Part Two is ‘The Gathering Storm,’ 
and Part Three, ‘Suppression and 
Dissolution.’ Part Four takes us to 
the reign of Mary and the evanescent 
restoration of the Religious Life in 
England. Ten valuable appendices and 
a bibliography conclude the volume, 

To an historian of the Tudor period 
this book is indispensable. For anyone 
interested in Church History or the 
Religious Life it will prove both fas- 
cinating and instructive fare. J.R. 


to 
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COMMUNITY NOTES 


ARCH, falling this year alm 

entirely within Lent, was full 
outside appointments, in addition 
a steady stream of Retreats at 
Monastery. Six Missions were c 
ducted, four with two missioners 
that there could be sessions both 
adults and for children. These tea 
were Fr. Spencer and Br. Charles 
Good Shepherd, Augusta, Ga.; 
Packard and Br. Francis at 
Timothy’s, Roxboro, Pa.; Fr. Pac 
and Br. John (who was junior pr 
fessed on March 10th) at Trini 
Cranford, N. J.; and Frs. Stevens a 
Smith at St. Paul’s, Alexandria, V. 
We are very happy over the splen 
job our Lay Brothers are doing wi 
the children. Missions for adults 
were given by Fr. Spencer at 
Mark’s, Philadelphia, and by 
Smith at Resurrection, Kew Garden: 
N. Y. 

Retreats and Quiet Days were 
popular this month. Fr. Superior co: 
ducted two Quiet Days, one at Gra 
Church, Fairfax, Va., the other 
St. Andrew’s, Baltimore, Fr. Haw : 
gave two Retreats at the House o 
the Redeemer, New York, and | 
Quiet Day at St. Barnabas’, Irvington 
N. Y. Fr. Harris conducted a Quie 
Day at St. John’s, Larchmont, N. Y. 
and Fr. Bessom one at Christ Church 
Greenville, N. Y. Fr. Packard als 
held a Retreat at the House of th 
Redeemer. 

Fr. Terry continued his work in th 
mid-west, including four Schools o 
Prayer, and a Retreat at Bishop’ 
College, Lennoxville, Quebec. 

We also had the opportunity of giv. 
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veral addresses on the Religious 
‘and on the Liberian Mission. Fr. 
or, Fr. Harris, Fr. Bessom and 
Gill took most of these. We wel- 
e these occasions on which we can 
int people with the Religious 
and win new friends for the 
and especially for our work in 
ca. 


Bolahun 


e Mission town is back to its 
size and activity now that the 
ehers have returned from their 
pulsory vacation-school courses 
‘Yoinjama and that the schools 
e@ resumed classes. The training 
901 for teachers is used as re- 
iting grounds for some other 
cies. We have the largest num- 
participating, we pay the poorest 
es, we lose the most. The schools 
ed, however, in all the stations. 
Eugene Harms was not on hand 
start at the high school because his 
ghter had detoured to the Azores, 
Atkinson had to carry on with 
high school and intermediate 
ool. That man of energy is used 
ing in two places at the same 
€ so much has he tried to work 
gs 


dio Bolahun has received its 
ense to broadcast and is on the air 
hours each evening. Recordings 
the Poughkeepsie and Kingston 
‘tions were received in February, 
4 other institutions have given 
terial or permission to rebroadcast 
“ir programs. The volunteer engi- 
=r, whose tour of work has only a 
w remaining months, has been 
-ased with the response from the 
oa. 
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This is not yet the vernacular 
evangelistic program to come, for 
which we are inviting friends to give 
forty or fifty dollars for a village 
receiver. The studio would like to 
have records, which may be sent to 
the Commissary in West Park. 

A new generator has been pur- 
chased so that the radio may not 
have to curtail its transmission when 
electric lights are needed each even- 
ing in the monastery, convent, study 
halls of the school, hospital (in case 
of emergency), and the few wired 
homes of employees. 


Mount Calvary 

The beginning of March found Fr. 
Baldwin at St. Paul’s, Seattle, finish- 
ing a Mission. This was followed by a 
School of Prayer at St. Mary’s, Taco- 
ma, Wash., a Mission at St. Paul’s, 
Walla Walla, and a young people’s 
Mission at St. Faith’s, Vancouver. 

Bishop Campbell administered Con- 
firmation at Trinity Church, Santa 
Barbara on the 27th. 


Br. Michael spent most of the 
month in the Diocese of Sacramento 
giving Children’s Missions at St. 
John’s, Lakeport; St. Paul’s, Healds- 
burg; and St. John’s, Petaluma. 


Order of St. Helena 

March, starting as it did with 
Shrove Tuesday, began our busy Lent- 
en schedule. On Ash Wednesday, Sis- 
ter Bridget conducted her first Quiet 
Day in Pelham, N. Y. In addition to 
a number of women, the parish group 
included many teen-age girls and boys 
and 4 man in his eighties. Everything 


was going well, so Sister went on a 


tour of the Parish house after the 
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second meditation. On her way back 
to the Church, she met one of the 
boys who was waving his hand wild- 
ly. He held a small typing eraser on 
which he’d scribbled the note ‘‘George 
is locked in a closet.’’ As the curate 
said, ‘‘He must have taken the Gospel 
about praying in secret too seriously.”’ 
George was released, and the Quiet 
Day completed without further mis- 
hap, or the breaking of the silence. 
During Lent, our Rule requires 
additional fasting and prayer, but we 
certainly aren’t ‘‘closeted’’. Sisters 
have been constantly coming and. 
going on Mission this month. We 
have conducted three Quiet Days 
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MAY APPOINTMENTS 


Mission. 
. Gill. Philadelphia, 


tan. Liberian Addresses. 
- Clare. Washington, 
Addresses. 
- Elisabeth. Massapequa, 
Baldwin. Los Angeles, 
. Packard. Baltimore, 


- Michael. Chico, Cal., 
. Bridget. Flossmoor, 


- Spencer. Tuxedo Park, 
13-15 Fr. 
13-15 Fr. Smith. Bayshore, 
Retreat. 
14 Sr. 
15 Br. 
15-22 Fr. 
15-22 Fr. 
15-19 Br. 
21 Fr. 
22-26 Br. Michael. Fortuna, Cal., 
24 Fr. Packard. Phoenixville, 
28-29 Sr. Mary Joseph. Monteag] 
Retreat. 
29 Fr. Spencer. 
29-31 Br. Michael. 


Campbell. Lompoc, Cal., 
Packard. Allison Park, 
Bessom, Attica, N. Y., St. 


- Hawkins. Bracebridge, Ont., S. S. J. E. Retreat 
- Spencer and Br. John. Hancock, Md., St. Thomas, Mission. 
- Smith and Br. Francis. New York, St. 


St. Clement 
School. Liberian Addresses. 


- Bessom. Pottstown, Pa., Christ and Paoli, Pa., 
Conn., St. John and New Haven, St. Thomas, 


N. Y., St. James. Address. 

Holy Nativity. Children’s Mission, 

St. Mary. Sermon. ; 

- Bessom. Perry, N. Y., Holy Apostles. 

St. John Evangelist. Children’s Mission, 

- Hawkins. Toronto, Sisters of St. John the Divine. Retreat. 

Ill., St. John and Evanston, St. Luke, and 

Northwestern University. Addresses. | 


N. Y., Diocesan Center. Retreat. 
Adams. St. Dorothy’s Rest. Retreat for laymen. 


N. Y., Sisters of the Holy Nativity. Associates 


Marianne. Bellevue-Dayton, St. John Evangelist. Quiet Day. 
St. Mary. Confirmation. 

Pa., St. Thomas. Mission, 

Luke. Mission. 


Michael. Arcata, Cal., St. Alban. Children’s Mission. 


Smith. Newburgh, Order of 


away from home and have gi 
many talks on the Religious Life 
the Order. The second weekend 
March, Sister Rachel led the annt 
Conference for you 
women of the Second Province 
Seabury House in Greenwich, Conn 
ticut, and from March 26 to 30th, 
was in Virginia speaking at C : 
tiansburg on the Religious Life; 
Evening Chapel at Hollins College 
Holy Poverty; and on the Order 
St. Catherine’s School, Richmond 
St. Margaret’s School, Tappahano 
At home, we have had the us 
flow of individual guests for rest 
private retreats, but besides the 


Vocational 


Edward the Martyr. 
and Philadelphia Divinity 
Good Samari- 


Mission. 


St. Helena. Address. 


St. Francis. Children’s Mission. 
Pa., St. Peter. Address. 
» Tenn., Dubose Conference Center. 


New York, Trinity. Sermon. 
Garberville, Cal., St. Andrew. Children’s Mission. 
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© have had six large groups for 
iet Days and Retreat. This in- 
ded a group of girls from Barnard 
a group from Smith and Mt. 
slyoke who came for weekends. 
March 3 Quiet Day began as a 
flurries of snow began to fall, 
d by dinner, it was snowed out. All 
retreatants went home to avoid 
ling snowed in. 


March 14, the contractors sub- 
itted their bids for the Chapel. 
1eir estimates were greater than 
had anticipated, and the Chapel 
mmittee has been busy making 
‘anges in our plans since then. We 
ype to have more definite Chapel 
‘ws next month. 


is month has held several high 
sints for us as a family. Four Sisters 
tended Father Butler’s installation 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John 
e Divine, and four others, Bishop 
tmore’s consecration. Bishop Don- 
tan, our Diocesan and Bishop Visitor, 
_me to St. George’s and St. Thomas’ 
rishes in Newburgh on the 20th, 
d a number of us were able to at- 
md the Confirmation services. The 
imax was reached, however, on 
dy Day when the Father Superior 
othed five novices in the habit of 
e Order. 


Versailles 
We were privileged to have two 
sits from Holy Cross Fathers during 
e first week in March. Father 
-evens was here for the girls’ Shrove 
uesday carnival and conducted the 
-udent Retreat on Ash Wednesday. 
he day after his departure the Fath- 
" Superior came for a five-day 
-sitation. Fifty-four girls made the 
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retreat this year, six more than the 
chapel will hold. The situation looked 
desperate till we remembered that 
only forty-seven of them would be in 
chapel at once. Seven were seventh 
graders, who made a four-hour after- 
noon retreat of their own, and had 
their meditations at different times 
from the others. Classes met at the 
usual times for non-retreatants, when 
there were any such left, in the re- 
fectory, or sitting rooms, or the two 
second-floor classrooms. Everybody 
kept silence at meals, and made the 
acquaintance of Screwtape, vividly 
presented by Father Stevens’ reading. 


Our mite box offering this year 
should be a sizeable one, as the indi- 
vidual box contents will be added to 
by the proceeds from a number of 
class projects. The Sophomore Varie- 
ty Show, on the third Saturday in 
Lent, was both profitable and enter- 
taining. Highlights were ballet danc- 
ing by two of our girls whose mothers 
are dancing teachers, and a grim tale 
about the Devil and his hard bargain- 
ing, related with quiet power by a 
member of the faculty who directs 
Paints and Patches and knows how. 
There were cookies and drinks for 
all ages to be had during the inter- 
mission. This all took place very con- 
veniently on St. Joseph’s Day, so that 
Lenten fasting wasn’t a problem for 
anyone. 


Two of our sisters went to Emman- 
uel Church, Winchester, earlier on 
the same day, to attend the organiza- 
tional meeting of a Regional Branch 
of the American Church Union. Many 
people braved the usual falling snow, 
and the meeting was a good one. 
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An Ordo of Worship and Intercession May-June 1960 


May 16 Monday W Mass of Easter iv gl preface of Easter till Ascension 
ur country. 

17 Tierdesy W as on May 16 — for the Confraternity of the Christian | 

18 Wednesday W as on May 16 — for the Novitiate of the Order 

19 St. Dunstan BC Double W gl — for St. Andrew's School | 

20 Friday W as on May 16 — for Mount Calvary at 

21 Of St. Mary Simple W gl pref BVM (Veneration) — for the Seming 
Associate : 

22 5th (Rogation) Sunday after Easter Double W gl cr ~ for the Ang 
Communion | 

23 Rogation Monday W Mass V of Rogations — for good crops 

24 Tuesday W Mass V of Rogations col 2) St. Vincent of Lerins C 
all workers | 

25 Vigil of Ascension W Mass a) of Vigil gl col 2) Rogation or b 
Rogations V col 2) Vigil — for the Episcopal Church 

26 Ascension of our Lord Double I Cl W gl cr prop pref till Whitsu 
— for the reunion of Christendom 

27 Venerable Bede CD Double W gl col 2) Ascension cr — for the Ob 
of Mount Calvary 

28 St. Philip Neri C Double W gl col 2) Ascension — for clergy 
seminarists 

29 Sunday after Ascension Double W gl col 2) Ascension cr ~ for 
Religious Life 

30 St. Joan of Arc V Double W gl — for the Novitiate of the Order of 
Helena. 


Tuesday W Mass of Ascension gl — for the Community of the Holy S 


Wednesday W as on May 31 ~ for the Liberian Mission 

Octave of Ascension Gr Double W Mass of Ascension gl col 2) Ma 
of Lyons cr ~ for world peace 

Friday W Mass of Sunday gl — for the Confraternity of the Love of € 
Vigil of Pentecost W Mass of Vigil R gl pref of Whitsunday — 


family life 


3 


— 


June 


no— 


or OF 


5 Whitsunday Double I cl R gl seq cr prop pref through Saturday ~ 
the Church 
6 Whit Monday Double I C] gl col 2) Whitsunday seq cr ~ for all bish 
7 Whit Tuesday Double I CI gl col 2) Whitsunday seq cr — for missi 
8 Ember Wednesday Double R Proper Mass gl col 2) Whitsunday sec 
—for all ordinands 
9 Within the Octave Double R gl seq cr ~ for the Order of St. Helena 
10 Ember Friday Double R as on June 8 — for the Priests Associate 
11 Sas Saturday Double R as on June 8 — for the Companions of 
rder 


12 Trinity Sunday Double I Cl gl cr pref of Trinity ~ for the upholding 
the Faith 

13 St. Barnabas Ap (transferred) Double II CI R gl col 2) St. Anthony 
Padua C cr pref of Apostles — for the St. Barnabas Brothers 

14 St. Basil BCD Double W gl cr — for the Order of the Holy Cross 

15 Wednesday G Mass of Sunday or votive of Trinity W pref of Trinity 
for the sick 

16 Corpus Christi Double I Cl gl se 


q cr pref as on Purification — 
reverence to the Blessed Sacrament 


ORTED FROM FRANCE AND ITALY 


indoor and outdoor statuary 
in hand-carved stone, 
terre de fer, lead, terra-cotta 


Quotations given on request 


had been there .... 
«s Way of the Cross for Children 
BRIGHTS 6o eee Sk .70 


MARGARET’S SHOP 
@ Religious Art @ 
. TUNNEL ROAD ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


TIPAHATO 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 
scializing in custodial care, and train- 
1, for those who present unusual 
«natal and/or emotional problems. 


Marguerite Lodge Byrne, Director 


Father Packard's 
Book of Poems “Twilight” 
», 81 $2.25 


=> 


The fascinating 
story of 


The 
Anglican 


Communion 


PAST AND FUTURE 


By GERALD ELLISON, 
Bishop of Chester 


How did our far-Aung Com- 
munion come into being? What 
events have shaped its unique 
‘personality’? What direction 
is it likely to take in the future? 
You will find the answers in 
this stimulating book. Excel- 
lent for the general reader, for 
confirmation classes, for group 
study. Paper * $2.00 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 


The Passion of the King 
Short Daily Meditations for Lent 
Father Hughson, O.H.C. 


75 cents 


PP. 50 


Oe 


2S 
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KATHARINE. MORGAN TERRY 


STUDIO 


Church Vestments 
Copes and Miters 
Hand Embroidery 


Original Designs, 


contemporary or traditional 


102 Prince St. Bordentown, N. J. 


Hand 
Embroidered Altar Linens 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens apped! 
to the most discriminating taste. They 
are Hand Embroidered and made te 
your specifications. Write for Illustrated 
Brochure. 


— Also — 


NEW: CREASE RESISTING ALB LINENS 
and other beautiful Linens by the yard. 


MARY MOORE, 
Box 394C 
Davenport, Iowa 


Nae NaN eR 
COMMERCIAL OFFSET PRINTERS, INC. 
63 Second St. — Newburgh, N. Y. 
Telephone JOhn 1-4762 
- Printers of this Publication - 


THE ANGLICAN MISSAL 
Revised American Edition 


Bound in Red fabrikoid with Gold edges, leather tabs, ribbon 
markers. Printed on slightly tinted thin Paper or rag content. 


ORDINARY and CANON in TWO COLORS 


Price $60.00 


THE PEOPLE’S MISSAL 
Bound in Red, Blue or Black Cloth 
Price $7.50 


THE FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 


Mount Sinai 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
Founded 1862 
Anglo-Catholic Devotional Society 
® To honor the Presence of Our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament of His Body 
and Blood; 

® To promote fasting before receiving 
Holy Communion; 

e@ To promote the Mass as the chief 
service of Sunday worship; 

© To further the practice of Reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament for Com- 
munion and Devotion. 

For further information, address: 
The Rev'd William R. Wetherell 
Secretary General, C. B. Ss. 

438 Valley Street 
Orange, New Jersey 
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Long Island, N. ¥ 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
A prayer group pledged to pray for 
the departed members of the Guild and 
for all the Faithful Departed. Open to 
communicants of the Anglican Church, 
Provide that prayers will be offered 
for the repose of your soul by joining 
the Guild. 
The Rev. Malcolm DeP. Maynard, D. D. 
Superior General 
For further information, address: 
The Secretary-General 
Guild of All Souls 
32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Pa. 
SOWERS 
PRINTING COMPANY 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
PERIODICALS and BOOKS 
General Commercial Printing 


